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CHARIVARIA. 

Tue British Embassy in Washing- 
ton was entered last week, and a 
large sum of money and some valu- 
ables were secured. This is thought 
to be the work of souvenir-hunters. 

* * 
- 

The new Court of Arbitration will, 
it is proposed, be nominated by the 
Board of Trade from three panels. 
One panel will be formed, according 
to the official memorandum, of “* per- 
sons drawn from the class of work- 
men and trade unionists.’’ We trust 
that the distinction, which is bound 
to cause pain in certain quarters, is 
not justifiable. 

* * 
* 

An Optimists’ Club is to be 
founded in London. The member- 
ship is to be restricted to persons of 
a cheerful demeanour, who do not 
believe that the country is going to 
the dogs. In fact, on Seeing their 
sunny smiles, people will probably be 
convinced that the country is going 
te the Cheshire Cats. 


* 

The Illustrated London News fur- 
nishes us with an interesting piece 
of information concerning the new 
Master of St. John’s, Cambridge. 
Mr. Scotr, we are told, ‘‘ entered 


as Fourth Wrangler.’’ 


could take Matriculation 


eminence. 
* * 

The foilowing exiract from a 
circular inviting artists to contribute 
to a certain forthcoming exhibition 
would seem to press somewhat 
hardly on miniaturists: ‘‘ Please 
note: —Prices should not be lower 
oi an average than four guineas a 
square foot. Trices of pictures 
valued at too little for their size will 
not be entered in the catalogue.”’ 

* * 

a 
“There are many good ways of 
advertising,’’ says Modern Business. 
“Anything which is in good taste 
attracts attention.’’ One always is 
drawn to a novelty. 

“a 

A motor omnibus entered a front 
parlour in Cumberland Street, Re- 
gent’s Park, one day last week. The 
occupant of the parlour was more 
than surprised as he had not hailed 
the vehicle, being asleep at the time. 

hile sympathising with the omni- 

U8 companies in the bad times 
through which they are passing, we 








St. John’s and matriculated in 1875 | 
A man who} 
and the} 
Mathematical Tripos in a stride is no | 
ordinary man, and we are not sur-| 
prised that Mr. Scorr has risen to | 


FIRST 


Overheated Policeman (to medical gentleman who has been called te a bathing accident). 
“SoRRY YOU’VE HAD THE TROUBLE OF COMING FOR NOTHING, SiR, 
RATION ON THE POOR FELLOW, AND HE’S ALL RIGHT Now.” 


gic 7 


AID. 


WE TRIED ARTIFICIAL PERSPI- 








think that this touting for orders is 
undignified. 
+ * 

The Clerkenwell magistrate has 
suggested that in future when 
paupers tear up their clothing they 
shall not be given any other gar- 
ments. It is thought that the result 
of this may be that some of the 
offenders may obtain valuable music- 
hall engagements, to the advantage 
of the rates, 

++ 

The Pall Mall Gazette suggests 
that our banks should issue smaller 
cheque-books. There is, however, 
a still greater demand, we believe, 
for larger bank balances. 





“WANTED, Room, Unfurnished, by quiet 
elderly gentleman ; with fireplace.” 
Adelaide Register. 





Sybarite ! 





The Unrest in India. 


“Tn India Soaps are now as plenty as the 
PROVERBIAL BERRIES, 
But certainly there are 
Soaps anp Soaps. 
Tue 
BENGAL SOAPS 
alone have stood the test of time and have 


stupefied the student community all over 
India.” —Adet. of a Calcutta firm. 


According to The Daily Telegraph, 
President RoosEvELT recently made 
the following observation :— 

“The Swedes teach us Americans a lesson, 

for many of us live with our husbands or 
wives too far apart.’’ 
We do not pretend to know how the 
Swedes manage in these cases, but 
surely this arrangement is the most 
convenient one for pluralists. 
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PIGS AND THE FUTURE STATE. 
[In a paper read before the Congress of Religions at Oxford last 
week, Mr. Maxerr quoted the views of a native of Polynesia, who 
professed himself unable to “ imagine the ghost of a pig.”’] 
Pia of the small suspicious eye, 
And nasal organ so expert 
At poking round your putrid sty 
lor dainty bits of offal dirt; 
I come to break a piece of news, 
Not humorous, not designed for laughter, 
Since it concerns the latest views 
That bear upon a pig’s Hereafter. 


Nature denies you many things 

Which you regard as hopes deferred— 
Such as the joy of wearing wings 

And so behaving like a bird; 
Calmly you wait the blessed time 

When spirits, freed from earth's infections, 
Attain a larger, happier clime 

Where pigs will fly in all directions. 


But now the Polynesian black 
Asserts that, when he ’s had you roast, 
No fluff will sprout wpon your back, 
You cannot even be a ghost; 
So far from sailing up the air 
Where mortal vision may not follow, 
You won’t so much as haunt the lair 
In which your habit was to wallow! 


This thought should prove a fatal blow 
To those sublime and soaring dreams 
That cheered your piggish: life below, 
Gilding its muck with ghostly gleams ; 
If Paradise is barred to swine, 
As hinted by the negro mystic, 
You must infallibly decline 
On courses purely Hedonistic. 


Am I indifferent to the pain 
This news occasions? Yes, I am, 
I would not wish you back again 
“xcept as bacon or as ham; 
‘I trow I should be dead of fright 
(At the mere thought my reason totters) 
Were I to hear at dead of night 
The tramp of your unearthly trotters. 


Yet would [ soothe your gaping sore 
With comfort drawn from logic’s well: 
If you ‘ve no future bliss in store— 
If Heaven is sealed, why so is Hell; 
And, though your past were bad to beat, 
And might not bear investigation, 
At least you ’Il not be asked to meet 
The Road-hog, your accurst relation! 
0. § 


‘ 








The Journalistic Touch. 
“Nursed by Miss Florence Nightingale after being wounded at the 
Battle of Alma, a veteran has died in his seventy-eighth year.” 
We think the imputation is unfair to Miss Nigutincate, 
and anyhow we feel certain that after this lapse of time 
no jury would convict. 





Several of our contemporaries are devoting their 
columns to an explanation of the best way to obtain an 


PERCY’S VIEWS ON “ SWARMING.” 

I nap heard nothing from Percy since the day he had 
informed me of the tragic conclusion to his first essay 
in courtship. So I was the more surprised, on looking 
up from my writing one afternoon, to see him perche 
on the top of my travelling inkstand, obviously con- 
vulsed with an agony of imperfectly suppressed laughter, 
If you ask me how I was able to detect this expression 
on the countenance of a drone, I don’t know that I can 
explain. Mr. Tickner Epwarpes observes somewhere 
in The Lore of the Honey-bee that the great gulf 
between the Bee-world and ourselves is conceivably not 
unbridgable, and Percy and I, as has been sufficiently 
shown, had met each other more than halfway from the 
first. 

** Something seems to have amused you, Percy,” I 
said rather stiffly, for I had a suspicion—unfounded, as 
it turned out—that he was indulging his sense of humour 
at my expense. 

‘“* Amused, dear fellow!’ he gasped. ‘‘ I’ve nearly 
laughed my head off! What do you think our Virgin 
Tartars have been up to now’?’’ And he was again 
overcome by a paroxysm of mirth. 

“I’ve no idea,’’ I replied; “‘ and I’m not likely to 
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have, unless you can recover enough self-control to 
enlighten me.”’ 

‘““Give me time, old boy! ’’ he said, as he wiped his | 
eyes with his forelegs. ‘* Well,’’ he began at length, | 
** the old girls have been gettin’ more and more tittuppy 
for the last day or two. Bargin’ into you at every 
comb-corner, and side-snappin’ ‘my dears’ at one 
another, the way they do when their tempers more 
than usually short. And slack over their work into the 
bargain. I noticed it, and Recam and ARcHIE noticed 
it too. Even old Gus did—after he ’d had to wait once 
or twice for his bee-milk. And this mornin’, on comin’ 
in merry and bright from a turn round the garden, we 
found there was no work goin’ on at all! 

*** Now, girls, girls! ’ I said to ’em, ‘this ’ll never 


| 
} 
| 
| 


do. If you start slackin’, how ’s the show goin’ to be 
run?’ Old Emity turned on me with a queer sort of 


glare in her indoor eyes. ‘ What do we care?’ she says. 
‘We 're sick and tired of running the show, as you call 
it!’ Just then in bounces CaronLrneé and bangs down 
her bundle of pollen. ‘There,’ she says, ‘that ’s the 
last load I mean to carry! Why should we go on 
slaving like this for Posterity we'll never see?’ 
“Hear, hear!’ cries Priscitta, who’s on the Housing 
Committee. ‘Blow Posterity!’ ‘We’ve as much 
right to be jolly as other persons!’ says Ursvwa, our 
Head Undertaker. ‘ More!’ chimes in Mariupa (she's 
Inspector of Noosances); ‘we've done with work for 
ever!’ 

“* Of course I ‘d told ’em often enough what tommy-rot 
I thought it was toilin’ and sweatin’ like they did—but 
I never supposed they ’d act on anything J said, or I 
shouldn’t have spoken. ‘I think you 're behavin’ jolly | 
selfishly,’ I said; ‘and let me ask you this: If you 
ain't goin’ to work, what are you goin’ to do with your- ; 
selves?’ 

““*Do?’ says Martna. ‘Live our own lives! Be 
free and happy and heedless of the morrow! Laugh, , 
quaff and be merry!’ 
““* Oh,’ says I, ‘ is that the idea?’ | 
““* Yes,’ says Emity; ‘ we ’re all going out to dance 
and sing and frolic in the sunshine. And you and the 
other boys must come too! ’ 


a 








Old-Age Pension. Mr. Punch’s advice is: Don’t save. 








‘Fancy frolicking about with old Emy and Martaa! 
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NOT THE BIRD SHE WAS. 
Finwer Liovp-Grorcr. “NOW THEN,,BUCK UP, OLD GIRL, AND GET FAT AGAIN.” 
Tue Goose. “WELL, THE TRUTH IS, I SEEM TO HAVE LOST CONFIDENCE IN MYSELF.” 
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“ TLADN'T WE BETTER GO HOME, NuRSE? I DONT THINK THESE PIERLOT SONGS ARE QUITE SUITABLE FOR BABY.” 








I'll trouble you! I said I was no end sorry, but I’dj} as those prim old things conscientiously tryin’ to frivol 
got a most important engagement at home; and Gus and| and pretendin’ what toppin’ fun it was, and how they 
ReGGiE and the rest said the same. Not good enough, were havin’ the time of their lives! 
don’t you know! ‘““ They were gettin’ more sick of it every minute, but 
“*hen stay behind!’ says Emmy. ‘ We can get! they wouldn’t give in. If the Queen had only been 
along without you. The Queen 's coming, anyway. i with ’ em, there was some idea of goin’ off somewhere 
She ’s promised faithfully to join us presently. Come} and startin’ a new, State on the go-as-you-please prin- 
along, girls! ’ ciple. But they couldn’t do anything without her, and 
“And out the whole pack of ‘em swarmed, singin’ | they were beginnin’ to see that she didn’t mean turnin’ 
and screamin’, and waltzin’ like a lot of lunatic midges. | out. How much longer they ’d have kept goin’ I don’t 
There were only two or three steady old stagers left. 1, know, if it hadn’t been for a shower luckily comin’ on 
shouldn’t have known the city, it was so quiet and/|and givin’ ’em an excuse for breakin’ off the revelry. 
peaceful. Doosid foolish they looked, too, sneakin’ in one after 
I didn’t much believe what Emity had said about} another, and goin’ on with their jobs as if they ;’d only 
the Queen joinin’ ’em. She might have given ’em to| | been away for a minute or two on business! ”” 
understand so, to pacify ’em—but, little as I knew] I hope I need not say that I felt no inclination to 
about my. Lady-Mother, I didn’t think it likely that | share in Percy?s ribald mirth at such a fiasco. To me the 
she'd take to larkin’ about at her time of life. And I} futility of this attempt of the Worker-Bees to throw their 
was right, for she stayed at home, like a sensible | bonnets over the mills, so to speak, was pathetic rather 


sovereign. | than ludicrous. But Percy could not be induced to see it 
‘Bertiz and Recaie and Auere and I went out on! in that light. I suppose it was hardly to be expected. 
|the terrace and watched the proceedin’s, just to see| ‘‘ At least, Percy,’’ I said, ‘‘ 1 hope you were drone 


what sort of notion the old girls had of a right-down | | enough to refrain from taunting them?’ 

recular rollick. Whether they "d expected some of the | I didn’t rag ’em, of course, old man,’’ he replied. 
| other drones to put in an appearance is more than I can | ‘‘ All I said was, ‘ Well, girls, now you ’ve found what 
tell you. Any way, they didn’t—weren’t takin’ any. You} enjoyin’ yourselves is like, p’raps you ‘ll understand 
see, these bustlin’ managin’ Bee-women of ours are pretty | that it’s us fellows, after all, who ‘ve got the hardest 
awful when they ’re serious; but when they go in for| work to do!’ And then I came on to you, to have my 
bein’ skittish—well, they ’re simply holy terrors! | laugh out. 

‘So, bein’ left to themselves, all they could do was | ‘But they ’ll be waspier than ever after this little 
to frisk about with one another, and, never having had | | outin’,”’ concluded Percy ; ; ‘and, between you and me, 
any practice, naturally they were a bit awkward. Reais | my boy, I shouldn’t be surprised if my poor old Mother 
and AuGiE and I ne arly rolled off the terrace with F isn’t havin’ a rotten time with ‘em at this very minute.” 
laughin’. You never saw anything so dash ridic’lous | F. A. 
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“ THE 

1V.—** Tne PLants or Asia. 

We had been reading in a superior 
weekly how a certain young novelist, 
after being dined by the New 
Réclame Club, had gone forth alone 
into the slums, “ to toil and sorrow 
and suffer with the people,’’ for six 
mortal weeks—by way of prepara- 
tion, of course, for his autumn novel. 

This made PonkeEr jealous, for he 
wanted to do something equally great 
for. English literature. ‘* Then why 


GREY UNDERWORLD.” 


”” 


don’t you toil and sorrow and suffer 
with the people you want to make 
’ suggested PonKER’sS 


‘copy ’ out of? 
best adviser. 

PoNKER said he was quite sure that 
they wouldn’t let him do anything of 
the kind. One of the most tragie 
things about the Grey Underworld of 
London was the fact that you might 
live all your life next-door to a man, 
and never even learn his name until 
the black plumed horses came for 
him—when the charlady would tell 
you it. 

And then the same patient adviser 
had a masterly idea. Why shouldn’t 
PONKER from door to door all 
through the Grey Underworld dis- 
fguised as a book-canvasser, and so 
compel these retiring folk to their 
doorsteps? They might not be very 
chatty, but Ponker would at any 
Fr rate see a little way into their houses, 
and intuition would do the rest. 

PonkerR brightened at the  sug- 
gestion; and a few days later a 
monumental work in forty parts, 
entitled The Plants of Asia, was 
made, by arrangement with a friendly 
publisher, his justification for a house- 
to-house visit. 

No photographic weekly told of his 
exploit; no club féted him as the 
guest of the evening. He simply 
had an egg for breakfast, and set out 
morning, dressed in a_ rusty 
morning coat that he thought proper 
to his part, and heavily weighted 
with copies of the monumental work. 
And in the evening he came home 
footsore and weary, and said that the 
whole plan was rotten. He had only 
learnt that some people had mutton 
for dinner, and some had fish; some 
people kept more umbrellas in their 
hall than any Christian family could 
possibly have come by honestly, and 
some people had no umbrellas at all; 
and there were dark moments, so he 
told me, when he felt inclined to 
pitch The Plants of Asia into some 
yawning area, and come home in a 
hansom. 

Nevertheless the next day he set 
out again—but only to return an hour 


£o 


one 








later, with no Plants under his arm, 
and possessed by a mysterious fit of 
silence. 

It was not until the genial hour of 
after-dinner that the secret came out. 

It appeared that he had selected 
that morning the dullest, greyest 
street he could possibly find—Mafe- 
king Street, S.E.—a street in which, 
he felt sure, nobody could ever be 
happy by any effort whatever—and 
had knocked at the door of the first 
of an endless row of brick boxes, all 
exactly alike. After waiting for a 
minute or two he thought he might 
as well knock again, to find out 
whether all the inmates of the house 
had made away with themselves in 
a fit of depression. 

Well, one hadn't; she came to the 
door jingling a little bunch of keys, 
rather breathless, and wearing a kind 
of large pink pinafore over her dress. 
Pretty ”’? said PonkerR’s audience, 
in parenthesis. ‘* Yes,’’ said Pon- 
KER, “‘ aicfully;’’ and smoked in 
silence for two minutes and a-half.) 

The door being opened, it seemed 
that Ponker had given The Plants of 
Asia a slap, cleared his throat, and 
enlarged upon the advantages of Art 
in the home. 

“Oh, yes,”’ 
like to see 

So PonkER 


“IT should 


she said, 


”? 


showed her the first 
coloured plate—a_ pine-apple_ in 
bloom, or something of the sort. 
(Pine- apples do burst into flower 
sometimes, don’t they? In the 
spring, you know.) She looked at it 
with evident admiration, and PoNKER 
took the opportunity of explaining 
that it was done in fourteen colours 
by a new process, and was simply 
being given away at a loss to every- 
one concerned—except the purchaser. 

‘“ It’s beautiful,’” she — said. 
‘*Only sevenpence for each part? ’”’ 
Then, with a little flutter of self- 
consequence, she produced a new 
purse and took out some money. 
**Cnart—— iI mean, my husband, 
is so fond of flowers,’’ she explained 
rather shyly. 

Now Ponker, relying upon the idea 
that no one would give him an order 
for the preposterous work, and having 
found that carrying a dead weight 
was no joke the previous day, had 
only brought out with him one num- 
ber of the thing; and this recklessly 
extravagant young person proposed to 
clear out. his whole stock-in-trade at 
onee, and upset his plans for the day. 
He felt he couldn’t spare the copy. 

‘*T say, have you thought that it 
goes on for forty months? ”’ he said 
anxiously—*‘ nearly for ever?’’ 

** But that will be delightful,’’ she 





observed, looking actually happy at 
the idea. (The absurd creature. 
Forty pleasant surprises for CHARLEy! 
What”) 

Then Ponker seems to have fallen 
away from his réle altogether. ‘* De. 
lightful? Do you mean it?’’ he 
said. ‘‘It would bore me awfully, 
do you know, to have a thing like 
that happening every month.”’ 

She smiled—(I should think a cat 
would have laughed at Ponker’s 
notion of doing business) — she 
smiled; and PoNKER gave up The 
Plants of Asia at once, ungrudgingly, 

““T’m sure CHARL I mean, 
your husband, will be pleased,’’ he 
said. ** Good-bye.”’ 

‘** Good-bye,’’ she nodded; and the 
door closed, but the glamour re- 
mained. 

As PoNnkER’s occupation was gone, 
he turned homewards for more copies 
of the monumental work. But when 
he got home he changed his mind 
and stayed there. 

And there is a sequel to this, 
Yesterday, 1 saw on Ponker’s desk 
a sheet of paper headed ‘* Chap. I.,” 
and “‘ Chap. I.’’ opened like this:— 
“ Although, Heaven wots, my fin- 
gers apter with the sword-hait 
thau with the goose-quill, yet am 1 
minded, now while the matter is 
fresh in my memory, to set down 
what wondrous chances have befallen 
me since I rode from the field of 
Worcester fight with the rowels of 
my spurs all blooded r 
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POINTS FOR PENSIONERS. 

‘Too Youne at Seventy.’’—You 
say that in spite of all your efforts 
you cannot induce your hair to be- 
come thin or turn grey, and so the 
pension officers won't believe your 
age. We can only advise the daily 
use of a hair restorer; you will find 
the advertisements of them in the 
papers. 

‘* Axxious.’’— There is nothing 
technically criminal in having once 
run a bazaar, but we should strongly 
advise you to conceal it from the 
authorities. 

‘Parner oF TWENTY-THREE. ’’—NO, 
the pension will only be given to your- 
self—your grandchildren will have to 
wait a little. Meanwhile let them 
begin a course of study on how to 
fill up a pension form. 

** CoquETtTE.’’ — Sorry; you will 
have to fill in your age. But the 
pension officers are very discreet. e 

** ConsTanT READER OF ‘ PUNCH. 
—No other evidence of character 
needed. 
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SOME EXHIBITS AT THE FORTHCOMING “IDEAL HOME” EXHIBITION. 
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Tue MOTOR BREAKFASTING-room. A BOON TO CITY MEN WHO SIT UP LATE, 








ScREEN FOR BREAKFAST-TABLE. 





(Br TTER THAN A NEWSPAPER. } CoMBINED PIANO AND WRITING-DESK FOR MUSICAL AND LITERARY HOMES. 
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DUMMY DEVICE FOR KEEPING THE HUSBAND AT HOME IN THE EVENINGS. 
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THE BROWN BAG. 

Joun walked eight miles over the 
cliffs to the nearest town in order to 
buy tobacco. He came back to the 
farmhouse with no tobacco, and the 
news that he had met some friends 
in the town who had invited us to 
dinner and Bridge the next evening. 

“ But that’s no reason why you 
should have forgotten the tobacco,”’ 
I said. 

‘*One can’t remember everything. 
I accepted for both of us. We 
needn't dress. Put on that nice blue 
flannel suit of yours ; 

‘* And that nice pair of climbing 
hoots with the nails- oe 

‘* Ts that all you ’ve got?”’ 

**All 1 ’m going to walk eight miles 
in on a muddy path.”’ 

‘“Then we shall have to take a 
bag with us. And we can put in 
pyjamas and stay the night at an 
hotel; it will save us walking back in 
the dark. We don’t want to lose 
you over the cliff.”’ 

I took out a cigar. 

‘* This is the last,’’ I said. “If, 
instead of wandering about and col- 
lecting invitations, you had only 
remembered—— _ Shall we cut it up 
or smoke half each? ”’ 

**Call,’’ said Jonn, bringing out a 
penny. ‘* Heads it is. You begin.”’ 

I struck a match and began. 


Next day, after lunch, Jonny 
brought out his little brown bag. 

‘“It won't be very heavy,’’ he 
said, *‘ and we can carry it in turns. 
An hour each.’’ 

‘I don’t think that ’s quite fair,”’ 
I said. ‘* After all, it’s your bag. 
If you take it for an hour and a half, 
I don’t mind taking the other half.’’ 

‘“Your shoes are heavier than 
mine, anyhow.”’ 

‘“My pyjamas weigh less. 
a light blue as they are.’’ 

‘Ah, but my toothbrush has lost 
seven bristles. That makes a differ- 
ence.”’ 

“What I say is, let every man 
carry his own bag. This is a rotten 
business, Jonn. I don’t wish to be 
anything but polite, but for a silly 
commend me to the owner of 
that brown thing.”’ 

Joun took no notice and went on 
packing. 

“I shall buy a 
town,’” he said. 

“Better let me do it for you. 
You would only go getting an invita- 
tion to a garden-party from the 
haberdasher. And that would mean 
another eight miles with a port- 
manteau.”’ 


Such 


ass 


collar in the 





‘There we are,’’ said JoHN as he 
closed the bag, ‘‘quite small and light. 
Now who ’Il take the first hour? ’’ 

‘** We ’d better toss, if you ’re quite 
sure you won’t carry it all the way. 
Tails. Just my luck.”’ 

Joun looked out of the window 
and then at his watch. 

‘They say two to three is the 
hottest hour of the day,’’ he said. 
‘** It will be cooler later on. I sha!l 
put you in.”’ 

%% 3 * * * 

I led the way up the cliffs with 
that wretched bag. I insisted upon 
that condition anyhow-——-that the 
man with the bag should lead the 
way. I wasn’t going to have Jonn 
dashing off at six miles an hour, and 
leaving himself only two miles at the 
end. 

‘* But you can come and talk to 
me,’’ I said to him after ten 
minutes of it. ‘‘I only meant that 
I was going to set the pace.’’ 

**No, no, I like watching you. 
You do it so gracefully. This 
my man,’’ he explained to some 
children who were  blackberrying. 
“He is just carrying my bag over 
the cliffs for me. No, he is not very 
strong.”’ 

“You wait,’’ I growled. 

Joun laughed. ‘“‘ Fifty minutes 
more,’ he said. And then after a 
little silence, “‘I think the  bag- 
carrying profession is over-rated. 
What made you take it up, my lad? 
The drink? Ah, just so. Dear, 
dear, what a lesson to all of us.’’ 

** Wait till his turn comes,’’ I mur- 
mured to myself, and changed hands 
for the eighth time. 

“I don’t care what people say,’ 
said JoHN argumentatively; ‘‘ brown 
and blue do go together. If you 
wouldn’t mind ‘ 

For the tenth time I rammed the 
sharp corner of the bag into the back 
of my knee. 

“There, that’s what I mean. 
You see it perfectly like that—the 
brown against the blue of the flannel. 
Thank you very much.”’ 

I stumbled up a steep little bit of 
slippery grass, and told myself that 
in three-quarters of an hour I would 
get some of my own back again. He 
little knew how heavy that bag could 
become. 

‘“*They say,’’ said Jonn to the 
heavens, “* that if you have weights 
in your hands you can jump these 
little eminences much more easily. I 
suppose one hand alone doesn’t do. 
What a pity he didn’t tell me before 
—I would have lent him another bag 
with pleasure.”’ 


is 


? 
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** Nobody likes blackberries more 
than I do,’’ said Jonny. ‘‘ But even 
I would hesitate to come out here on 
a hot afternoon and fill a great brown 
bag with blackberries, and then carry 
them eight miles home. Besides, it 
looks rather greedy. . . . I beg your 
pardon, my lad, I didn’t understand. 
You are taking them home to your 
aged mother? Of course, of course. 
Very commendable. If I had a penny, 
I would lend it to you. No, I only 
have a sixpence on me, and I have 
to give that to the little fellow who 
is carrying my bag over the cliffs for 
me. ... Yes, I picked him up about 
a couple of miles back. He has mud 
all up his trousers, I know.”’ 

I began to think of some of the 
things I would say to him in half-an- 
hour’s time. It would be rather fun 
to pretend—— 

‘** Dear, dear,’’ he said solicitously, 
“did you knock your knee? I am 
sorry. If I had seen where you were 
going to, I would have warned you. 
1 do hope you won’t do it again. A 
man once told me that they fill the 
corners of those bags with lead, so 
as to keep the moths out. Was it 
lead? Oh, well, I suppose you 
couldn’t tell exactly. It’s rather an 
art, telling things by the feel.’’ 

He was silent for ten minutes, and 
then broke out rapturously onec 
more. 

‘What a heavenly day! I am 
glad we didn’t bring a bag—it would 
have spoilt it altogether. We can 
easily borrow some slippers, and it 
will be jolly walking back by moon- 
light. Now, if you had had your 
way ay 

* n * 


‘*One minute more,’’ I said joy- 


fully; ‘‘ and oh, my boy, how glad 
I am we brought a bag. What a 
splendid idea of yours! By the way, 
you haven’t said much lately. A 
little tired by the walk? ”’ 

‘**— make it two minutes,’”’ 
JOHN. 

‘*‘ Half a minute now. . . . There! 
And may I never carry the con- 
founded thing another yard.”’ 

I threw the bag down and fell 
upon the grass. The bag rolled a 
yard or two away. Then it rolled 
another yard, slipped over the edge, 
and started bouncing down the cliff. 
Finally it leapt away from the earth 
altogether, and dropped two hundred 
feet into the sea. 

** My bag,’ said Jonn stupidly. 

And that did for me altogether. 

‘*T don’t care a hang about your 
bag,’’ I cried. ‘‘ And I don’t care 4 
hang if I’ve lost my pyjamas and 
my best shoes and my only razor. 


—— a 
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And I’ve been through an _ hour’s 
torture for nothing, and I don’t mind 
that. But oh!—to think that you 
aren't going to have your hour——’”’ 
‘By Jove, neither I am,’’ said 
Joux, and he sat down and roared 
with laughter. A. A. M. 





URBS IN RURE; 

TO A KAILWAY MOTOR-BUS. 
SUPERB conveyance, strong and fleet, 
Exploiter of the Earth’s recesses, 
And (in the handbill) bound to meet 
The London corridor expresses, 

With what delight by vale or hill 

I hear your horn the woodland thrill, 
While every listening cove admires 
The crunch of those pretentious tyres ! 


Here where, a few brief summers 
back, 
An exile from his fellow-creatures, 
All day the tourist used to track 
The coastline’s firmly-chiselled 
features, 
And wondered at the wilful waste 
Of:waters round him, as he paced, 
And felt, monotonously dull, 
A kinship with the gaping gull :— 


To-day when, tired of cliff and main, 
He half denies the silver sea’s use, 
Behold, as once the Wine God’s wain 
Descended on the spouse of 
Theseus, 
Across the desert blank and mute 
There sounds the well-remembered 
hoot, 
And by his side you pause elate, 
Proud catafalque, to lubricate. 


In clouds of dust the road is rent; 
With petrol run the mountain- 
tossed rills; 
The rare inimitable scent 
Of Piccadilly smites his nostrils; 
As one that sees before his eyes 
An errant angel in disguise, 
He gazes on his past abode, 
He seems to be in Fulham Road. 


‘Tis sweet for those that toil to rest 
Afar from London’s mad diversions, 
In Rivieras of the West, 
Accessible through cheap excur- 
sions; 
But oh! in nooks beside the foam 
One hungers for a taste of home, 
And, thanks to you, each morn I see 
And smell my town in Arcady! 





“T. E. Hammond Wins 24 Hours Race in 
Record Time. "—Lloyds’ Weekly. 
It seems that he took ex: actly 24 


hours to do it, which is, of course, a 
record. 
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Impatient American (after an hour's pause). “Say, Guard, WHAT IN THUNDER ARE WE 
WAITING FoR? WHAT TIME D’ WE PULL OUT ANYWay ?” 


Guard (who has survived two generations of hustlers). “ 


American. “ DEPENDS ON WHat?” 


THAT ALL DEPENDS, Str.” 


Guard (judicially). “ Au, Sin, THAT AGAIN DEPENDS!” 








THE LEAGUE OF MOTORING CENTLEMEN. 
THERE is no truth in the statement 
that a League with the above title 
has been formed, the members of 
which pledge themselves to :— 

1. Drive very slowly through all 
villages. 

2. Drive as little as possible on 
dusty days. 

3. Contribute largely to the rates 
of their own county, so as to relieve 
the poor who use the roads only on foot. 

4. Refrain from exceeding the 
speed limit. 

5. Overtake pedestrians, 
children or grown-up, 
and due warning. 


whether 





7. Stop immediately if there 
should be an accident and give every 
help possible. 

8. See that the chauffeur also be- 
haves in the above manner. 





Tue SHortest Race on Recorpd.— 
The Four-inch Race in the Isle of Man. 


**L’homme propose.”’ 
“The Lord Provost has arranged to return 


to Glasgow on Monday, refreshed and strength- 
ened.” —Glasgow News. 





“Mr. Clodd quotes an experiment made by 


with caution | | the late Mr. Romanes upon a Skye terrier in the 
| latter's own words.” 


-The Daily Telegraph. 


6. Stop whenever the driver of a} What was our friend The Spectator 


horse signals. 


doing not te get hold of this item? 
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Ojicer. * WHAT THE DICKENS WAS THAT CALL YOU SOUNDED ? 


Bugler. “Tue Ratty, Str.” 


9” 


Officer. “I NEVER HEARD IT SOUNDED LIKE THAT BEFORE.” 
Bugler. “ Weit, THAT'S “OW THEY ’UMMED IT TO ME!” 








OUR TITLED WARBLERS. ~ 

[Respectfully dedicated to the author of 

“The Earl as Vocalist” in “ The Daily Mail” 
of Sept. lith.) 

Lapy Dorotny Boopie, whose 
pianoforte solo was the piéce de 
résistance at the Penny Reading held 
in the Parish Room at Tuftonville 
on Thursday last, is a performer of 
no mean accomplishments. Though 
her left hand is somewhat lacking in 
the robustness necessary for the in- 
terpretation of such momentous com- 
as Boprinsky and Manpy- 


p< sers 


| CZEWSRY, she plays with an élan, not 


to say a verve and an abandon, that 
is highly impressive. Such talents, 


|in short, would be an acquisition to 
\the musical profession, but Lady 
| Dorotny Boopie has so far steadily 
| declined the tempting offers of lucra- 
| tive engagements showered upon her 
by the leading impresarios of the 
| metropolis. 

Lord Bertie PanGrourne, who 
sang at the Band of Hope Charity 
| Bazaar at Yattendon on Saturday 
|night, is undoubtedly one of the finest 
| teetotal tenors in the United King- 
dom. The timbre of his voice is 
‘undoubtedly of a more delicate 
|quality than that of TamaeGno in his 
| prime, but his tones easily penetrated 
/every corner of the Workman’s Insti- 
|tute, and, with practice and experi- 





ence, would probably prove equally 
efficacious in a more extensive audi- 
torium. Both of his efforts were 
rewarded by encores, and though 
neither of the vocal items selected 
imposed a serious demand on the 
dramatic qualifications of the 
vocalist they nevertheless sufficed to 
display some of the most engaging 
features of the tenor voice. A touch- 
ing incident marked the conclusion 
of Lorp Bertie’s last contribution, 
when Mr. Josnvua Noss, the oldest 
farmer in the neighbourhood, by way 
of testifying his appreciation of the 
noble voecalist’s efforts, threw on to 
the platform a splendid vegetable 
iarrow, which he had been saving 
up for the Harvest Festival. 

“A wonderful child was Lady 
ARABELLA MULLION, now CovuNTEss 
or HeExston,’’ writes Musical Home 
Chat. ‘‘ While she was still a 
prattling infant, she used to accom- 
pany her mother to the Ballad Con- 
certs, and before she had completed 
her eighth year she could play several 
tunes with one finger on the piano. 
Her father, an accomplished _per- 
former on the flageolet, knew too 
much of the seamy side of the 
musical profession willingly to let his 
daughter follow it, but the ruling 
passion was too strong. At the age 
of fifteen she insisted on learning the 
banjo, with results only too well 
known in the most recherché draw- 
ing rooms of Mayfair.’’ 

The Marquis of KinGussige, who 
made his début at the Annual 
Smoking Concert of the Cairngorm 
Golf Club at Aviemore last Monday, 
possesses a baritone voice of remark- 
able flexibility and charm. Some of 
his high notes have a shrillness which 
is certainly rather disconcerting to 
the naked ear; but this defect, if it 
is a defect, will rapidly yield to the 
training which the Marquis is under- 
going in the studio of Professor 
Copy Gtotr, the famous American 
‘* voice-builder.’’ The handling of his 
solos throughout evinced the enthusi- 
astic artiste, who was perfectly in 
sympathy with his voluntarily 
assumed task, and we can only say 
that such a voice, apart from the 
exalted rank of its possessor, would 
enormously strengthen the ranks of 
the musical profession. 





Notice displayed at a cottage near 
Llanfairfechan : 
** JoHN 


JONES 

POULTERER 

FresH Daltny.”’ 
We like to think of this intrepid 
Welshman washing himself every day. 
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* ISOLATION.” 


Peace (attending the Inter-Parliamentary Congress at Berlin). “EVERYBODY ELSE SEEMS TO BE MY 
FRIEND; WHY DO, YOU STAND ALOOF?” 

Gerway Karser. “BUT HAVEN’T I ALWAYS SAID THAT I WAS YOUR FRIEND?” 
| Pesce. “YES; BUT CAN'T YOU DO SOMETHING TO PROVE IT?” 


—=—=_ 
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OVERHEARD AT THE 
OPTIMISTS’ CLUB. 

[A new club, intended solely for smiling and 
cheerful persons whom nothing can dismay or 
depress, is to be opened in London--if enough 
members can be found.] 

I. 
First Member (as cheerfully as 
possible). L’ve just come from the 
Oval. Pouring. No play possible. 
Second Member. Yes, I noticed 
the rain. Jolly for the ducks. I 
love ducks, and, in fact, all water- 
fowl. 
First M. That’s all right. I love 
them too—and moorhens, don’t you 
know, and teal. But what pleases 
me is the thought of my sixpence 
going to swell the Surrey Club’s 


|balance. All ericket clubs want 
money nowadays. 

Second M. How did you come 
here ? 

First M. In a eab. I liked to 


think that the driver was getting a 
job at least- I gave him twopence 
extra. 

Second M. You didn’t hurry 
enough, I hope, to hurt the horse? 

First M. Oh, no. I kept on chir- 
ruping to the horse; and when we 
got here I gave him a lump of sugar. 
I always carry sugar for cab horses. 

II. 

Third M. That was a terrible fire 
last night. 

Fourth M. Yes; but it seems to 
have kept the neighbourhood very 
warm. I hear that all kinds of poor 
old things turned out to warm their 
hands. 

Third M. Very heavy loss, I’m 
afraid. 

Fourth M. No doubt; but it was 
| high time they rebuilt. Now they ’Il 
have fine sanitary premises. Much 
better for all the hands. 

ul. 

Fifth M. You look rather down, 
old chap. What is it? 

Sizth M. Stopping payment, that ’s 
all. But I try to bear up. 

Fifth M. You don’t let it worry 
you, I hope? 

Sizth M. It’s very 
to, but I do my best. 

Fifth M. Why, my dear fellow, 
you are a benefactor. Don’t you 
owe our friend B money ? 

Sizth M. Yes, a deuce of a lot. 
Fifth M. Well, that’s splendid. 
Now he won’t be able to go to Monte 
Carlo, and that means he won’t 
gamble and make an ass of himself. 
He told me it was your debt he was 
gong with. I’m so awfully glad, 
and so will Mrs. B be. 
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SIGNS OF CIVILISATION—A MIXED CARGO. 


Agent (hailing newly-arrived steamer). 


“WaT HAVE YoU GOT For Us?” 
Captain. * THERE’S THREE HUNDRED CASES 0” GIN. 


AND THERE’S A COUPLE 0’ MISSIONARIES!” 








IV. 
Seventh M. I’ve got a_ horrid 
operation before me. 

Eighth M. Never mind, old man; 
it ’s good for the medical profession. 
Seventh M. But it may be fatal. 

Eighth M. Call no one happy till 
he’s dead. And think of the poor 
undertaker fellow that the job may 
just save from trouble. 





When Dear meets Deer. 

“Tn the Forest of — 
season was killed by Miss —~- 
with eleven points.” --Seatsman. 


, a fine animal 


We regard this description of the 
lady as being in the worst taste. 


, the first stag of the | 


The Daily Mail is responsible for 
the statement that Baron von 
Usiar, who has been making mar- 
vellous discoveries of water in S.W. 
Africa by the aid of his divining-rod, 
‘“was accorded an ovarion when he 
left the colony.’”’ A very happy 
jthought; for the ovarion, like that 
\other musical instrument, the guitar, 
sounds most effective when heard 
across water. 


| 





“* ANOTHER 
Wor.p's 
AEROPLANE 
Recorp.” 





Liverpool Reho. 
\Yes; but what we want is a good 
‘aeroplane record for this world. 
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DISCURSIONS. 
A Curvese Rattway. 

THE young man with the square shoulders and the 
clean-cut regular features had hitherto been a silent 
listener to our conversation, but he now looked up—l 
think somebody had mentioned Chinese railways and the 
reform movement in China—and began to speak. The 
crispness of his voice and the intonation of his sentences 
confirmed the impression made by his intelligent, deter- 
mined face, and declared him to be, as in fact he was, 
an American. He spoke with no semblance of swagger, 
but cheerfully and meditatively, with a suggestion of 
finding in his own doings an amusing subject of study. 
[ will try to set down his story, but 1 cannot undertake 
to guarantee the proper names. 


*“Yes,”’ he said, ‘‘the Chinese are going ahead. 

Their railroad system isn’t so bad, and they ’re making 
it better all the time. Still, there are some things they 
might learn from you. I had a queer experience not 
long ago when I was Acting Consul-General at Haifoo. 
It was one on me at the finish, but while it lasted 1 was 
no end of a fellow, quite the death-dealing white man 
taking up his burden—you know the sort. I'll tell you 
how it happened. 
‘*T'd had information that there was a bright sort of 
rascal at Haifoo, a man named O’Hanton, who’d 
cleared out of the United States at the time of the 
Dakota land frauds. He'd got any amount of rich 
friends who were interested in getting him away, and 
keeping him away for fear he might save his skin by 
going on the witness-stand and getting them convicted. 
Anyway he quit, and the United States Government 
wanted him back in the land of the free, and they 
instructed me to lay hands on him, secure his extra- 
dition from the Chinese authorities, and bring him down 
to Chien-lin, where somebody else was to take him over 
and ship him off to America to stand his trial. 


** Well, I got the chap easily enough, and the Chinese 
made no difficulty about the extradition. That was all 
plain sailing, but the rest didn’t seem quite so smooth. 
O’ Han ton himself didn’t look up to much. Pretty poor 
wreck of a man he was when I got him. Been 
wandering over China for months and didn’t look as if 
he ‘d got any kick left in him. Seemed kind of happy 
to get caught and have the American Eagle flapping 
over him. Still, I’d heard he could command any 
amount of money, and I thought surely some of his 
friends would feel like risking a dollar or so to keep him 
out of America. I tell you it made me mighty careful, 
and whenever I saw any rough fellow slouching about I 
made sure it was one of O’HANton’s gang looking for a 
chance of rescuing him. 


“The Chinese gave me a guard of three soldiers, great 
big fellows, but no grit in them, about as fierce as a 
ten-year-old cow in a pasture, and on the appointed day I 
marched O’Han ton to the station at Haifoo and packed 
him into the train. I had a whole car reserved for 
me, and I fixed him up somewhere in the middle of it. 
I put two soldiers at one end of the car and one at the 
other, and I told them if they let anyone in, no matter 
who it might be, they ’d have to do without their heads 
for the rest of their lives. Then I went off to finish up 
the last extradition formalities with the Chinese officer 
who 'd come to the station with me, and when I'd got 











all the papers signed it was starting time and I went 
back to my prisoner. You may judge my feelings when 
I found three Chinese toughs sitting with him and 
talking to him. 

‘*O-ho, thought I, the game ’s begun’ By this time 
we were started and the train had got some way on. I’d 
got a six-shooter, but I guessed I ’d try persuasion first, 
and not being much on the Chinese language I let go in 
English. I told ‘em politely they ’d got to quit, and 
I’ve no doubt I looked pretty angry. Two of them 
moved off sharp and didn’t trouble me, but the third 
wouldn't budge. “‘ Me no go,’’ he said. ‘‘ Out you 
go,”’ said I, ‘‘ or I'll shift you.”’ “Me no can go. Me 








belong this side,’’ was all his answer. Well, there was 
nothing for it. I got a good hold of him, lifted him up, 
shoved him along the car and threw him out at the rear 
end into the brake-van. He didn’t fight much, just | 
resisted passively and clawed hold of things. He made 
an almighty crash when I threw him, but my blood was 
up and I didn’t care if I broke his neck. ‘‘ Next station 
out you go,’’ I called to his remains, and with that 
and a quiet word to my soldier I went back to 
O’ Hanoy. 





““ When the train stopped at the next station I raced 
along to the brake-van. There was O’HaNton’s friend, 
right enough. He was writing on a bit of paper, but I 
didn’t wait for him to finish—just grabbed him, and away 
he went on to the track. Back he came, and I tell you 
we had a high old time in that brake-van, back and 
forth. The train was moving, but I didn’t care; I was 
bound to throw him out, and at last I did it. He fell 
like thunder, but he was up directly. racing after the 
train. They must have paid him pretty well, I thought, 
to show such nerve. As he ran he passed his bit of 
writing to a fellow standing by—a confederate, of course 
and went on a hundred miles an hour till he got to the 
front part of the train. There by some miracle he 
hitched on and got in. 





““ When we arrived at the second station I was on 
the look-out, but nothing happened except that 
they brought me a telegram from the authorities of the 
railroad company. It asked me to allow their officials 
to inspect the train, or something of that sort. I didn’t 
quite understand it, but it didn’t worry me. They 
might inspect all they pleased so long as they left 
O’ Han on with me. However, nothing more happened, 
and I delivered up the prisoner tight and comfortable at 
Chien-lin. So that’s how I bested the O’HAaAnton 
gang.’’ There was a pause after the ex-Consul-General 
had finished his story. Then someone asked him if he 
had ever found out anything more about the Chinaman 
whom he had thrown out. ‘“‘ That fellow? ’’ he laughed. 
“You bet I did. He was the conductor of the train. 
That bit of writing he passed on the platform was the 
cause of the telegram I got. Plenty of sand he had: 
but it all came of their conductors not wearing uniforms. 
I guess he’s had about enough of mad Americans.”’ 








“* Patrick Reynolds,’’ says a correspondent in a con- 
temporary, “‘ has been a smoker of tobacco for 96 years. 
He took to the use of the weed at the age of thirteen, 
and is therefore now 109 years old.’’ This shows the 
mistake of beginning too early. If he had only waite 
till he was twenty-five before he began smoking he 
would have been certain of living till he was 121. 
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FIGURE CONTROLLING FOUR RESTIVE HORSES WITH 


————— 


N CONSTITUTION HILL, 


A LAUREL WREATH, 





SUGGESTION FOR A PSEUDO-QUADRIGA FOR THE DECORATION OF THE ARCH 


OUR ARTIST HESITATES TO ENTER INTO COMPETITION WITH Mr. ADRIAN JONES'S BRILLIANT GROUP FOR THE COMPLETION OF THIS ARC H, BUT HE 
FEELS STRONGLY THAT IT IS A PITY THE TREATMENT SHOULD NOT BE MORE UP-TO-DATE. THE ABOVE COMPOSITION (FOUR TYPICAL PEDESTRIANS 
RAMPANT, A MOTOR-CAR URGENT) WOULD, AT A SHORT DISTANCE, BE ALMOST INDISTINGUISHABLE FROM THE CONVENTIONAL CHARIOT, AND THE WINGED 





——_ 





WHISTLES: A WARNING. 

Deak Mr. Puncu,—In yours of 
August 5th there appeared an article 
dealing with ‘‘The Use of the 
Whistle.’’ The truth of the asser- 
tions therein contained is incontest- 
able, and the style in which they are 
set forth is unimpeachable, as I of all 
the people in the world am most com- 
petent to declare, being myself the 
Writer thereof. By that simple but 
elegant monograph I have doubtless 


gained for myself a world-wide repu- 
a 








tation as the final authority upon 
Whistles, and I conceive you, Sir, 
sitting at your desk in your shirt- 
sleeves (with reversible cuffs) waiting 
and waiting for another contribution 
from my pen upon the same all- 
important topic. 
heart is now about to be gratified. 
Our chauffeur is a man of inven- 
tion and not without ambition. In 
the latter part of August he turned 


his hand to the manufacture of an | 


instrument for the further oppression 
of pedestrians. In short he created 


The desire of your | 


and fixed to the car a whistle, to be 
worked from the exhaust and to 
equal that of the most aggressive 
railway locomotive in the world. I 
was called upon to examine it when 
finished, and, being the person best 
qualified to speak the first word as 


well as the last upon the subject, was 
|present at the trial trip. 
|in every way successful; men and 


This was 


;animals were terrified and made 
miserable, supposing not without 


reason that there was a runaway 
train loose upon the road behind 
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them. When we came home again ais which Miss Dororay Munxto anne 


the family were keen to hear this 


whistle, of which even I had ap- 
proved. ‘‘ Blow it,’’ I said to the 
inventor (without offence). ‘‘ It will 


not be blown when the car is at a 
standstill,’’ said he, dismissing my 
exclamation of surprise with con- 


tempt. ‘“‘ This is a racing car and 
not a movable orchestra.”’ 
On the following day we _ set 


forth to break all records. We had 
covered but ten miles of country 
(with dust), whistling most of the 
way, when a sharp turn brought us 
to a level crossing, the gates of which 


were being hurriedly shut as we 
approached. We waited for ten 


minutes but no train came. “ This,”’ 
said I, “‘is not the way records are 
broken,’’ and I enquired of the 
Shutter of Gates whether trains upon 
that line were usually so late. ‘* On 
the contrary,”’ said the $.-G., “* this 
train is an hour and a half before its 
scheduled time.’’ ‘‘ But there is no 
train to be seen,’’ we shouted. 
‘* Maybe,’’ he answered, *‘ but there 
is one to be heard, for I heard it 
whistling myself.’’ 

What a situation! To be pre- 
vented: by our whistle, devised for 
the harassing and incommoding of 
others only! We laughed our fill 
and mounted to proceed, explaining 
to the 8.-G. the true state of affairs. 
But we were not to proceed, for that 
official combined with a loathsome 
appearance an obstinate nature. He 
would not believe us. We argued, 
cursed, wept, swore, preached, 
pointed out, abused, bribed, ridi- 
culed, lectured, laughed, raved and 
mentioned great names in vain. A 
crowd of cattle and _ pedestrians, 
biecyeles and carts, gathered there for 
the same purpose as ourselves, made 
ominous but the §S.-G. re- 
mained unmoved. “If that was 
your whistle,’’ he said, ‘‘ blow it ’”’ 
(meaning nothing wicked), ‘“‘ and I 
can judge for myself.’’ Need I re- 
mind you that, being unable to move 
forward or backwards, we could not 
gratify his lust for music ? 

How and when (if ever) the car 
got away another must tell you, for 
mine is not the nature to remain 
upon a sinking ship when there is a 
way out. All I know is that there 
were no records, but only hearts, 
broken that day. For the rest, if 
ever I have anything further to write 
upon the subject of Whistles which is 
fit for women and children to read, 
you, Lucky Sir, shail have it. 

Your faithful 


noises, 


CONTRIBUTOR. 








MR. WALLER AND OTHERS. 

Arter Faust, 1 indulged in what I 
may perhaps venture to call a Waller- 
purgis Night at the Lyric. The 
Duke’s Motto (‘I am here!’’) re- 
minded me by its simplicity of the 
motto of my College—founded by 
Euizaseti ope) 6CLARE) of | blessed 
memory — which runs as _ follows: 
Cave, adsum! (I have always sup- 
posed that these two words con- 
stituted the entire stock of schoolboy 
Latin known to the original Earl of 
CLARE). Neither in form nor senti- 
ment does the motto of the Duke 
err on the side of subtlety; and in 
this respect it was admirably re- 
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Henri de Lagardere (Mr. Waller). 
(Lam here!)”’ 
Infant Blanche de Nevers (Miss Valli Valli). 


‘Tres bien! (Righto!).’ 





“ Me voici! 


‘ 


flective of a play that went straight 
home to the primitive bosoms of a 
September audience, out for blood. 

The actual owner of the motto 
expired almost as soon as he ap- 
peared; but Henri de Lagardere 
(Mr. WaLLer) very generously took 


it on, out of respect for a friend- 
ship of two minutes’ standing. 


And it suited him well, for he gener- 
ally was there or thereabouts. And 
this was fortunate, since he was the 
whole play. The intervals during his 
temporary absence were filled with 
people in costumes — brigands, of 
whom two persuaded themselves and 
some of the audience, but not me, 
that they were funny dogs; a colour- 
less King who did little beside touch- 
ing his hat; and courtiers who kept 
on bowing and curtseying, but be- 
tween times were largely negligible, 


with the exception of Mr. Swen 
Barry, a_ gallant with a_ pretty 
humour, and Miss Sys CARLISLE 


who looked sweet and gentle. 
There was also an interlude, in 


what is popularly supposed to be a 
Spanish gipsy dance. Someone who 
knows his Seville should tell her to 
dance more from her hips and keep 
her feet down. 

I confess that I was a little disap- 
pointed in the number of corpses 
allotted to Mr. Watier’s sword. | 
made out that his total bag was actu- 
ally not more than a couple of brace; 
and his best individual piece of work, 
the killing of A’sop, was done off the 
stage, and we had to take his word 
for it. 

A born conqueror, I understand 
that he is peculiarly irresistible at 
matinées, for then the ladies are in 
a strong majority. O. 5. 








DANGEROUS DRAMAS. 
PoiGNANT APPEAL. 

Deak Mr. Puncu,—I learn with 
deep concern and indignation that at 
only fourteen out of the nineteen 
theatres now open in London is in- 
terest directly focussed on _ the 
wealthy classes. As England is the 
richest country in the world, this 
unpatriotic behaviour on the part of 
these five theatres deserves to be 
held up to the strongest reprobation. 
The best teaching of proverbial philo- 
sophy points to the paramount im- 
portance of money. What are the 
sinews of war but money? What is 
it that makes the mare to go? And 
again, in the racy phrase of a North- 
country philosopher, “‘ Them as ’as 
brass don’t care a d what them 
as ’asn’t thinks on ’em.’’ Yet in 
spite of this overwhelming testimony 
to the paramount value of the cult of 
the Golden Calf, we find a play at 
the Queen’s Theatre in which the 
interest centres on a poor inventor, 
while Mr. Forses-Ropertson, at the 
St. James’s, devotes his great abili- 
ties to the impersonation of a super- 
natural character. Worse still, at the 
Duke of York’s and the Aldwych the 
central figures are a railway porter 
and a poor clerk respectively! For 
Heaven’s sake, Mr. Punch, exert your 
powerful influence to awaken the 
public to the disastrous consequences 
of neglecting to worship success and 
bow the knee to Boodle. 
bad, as the latest returns show. If 
we cannot be rich, let us at least 
reverence riches and banish from our 
midst this most pestilent and per 
nicious of all miseries—the worship 
of humility, frugality and failure. 





Yours in great distress, 
Cra:sus JUNIOR. 
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TO HENRY. 


[A fortnight ago Henry and Methuselah, the 
ancient and elephantine tortoises at the Zoo, 
were tucked up for their six months’ winter 
doze. Methuselah went off at once into a 
dreamless sleep, but Henry has been suffering 
from insomnia and wandering away from his 
bed. | 
Henry, summer has departed, 

Cosy lies thy winter bed; 
Wherefore, therefore, hast thou started 

From the couch that we have spread ? 
Lo, Methuselah beside thee 

Sleeps with calm unruffled breast! 
Henry, let the blankets hide thee! 

Rest, perturbéd spirit, rest! 

Dost thou scout the foolish notion 

That a tortoise should be tame 
When an ocean of emotion 

Rages in his fevered frame ? 

Tell me, then, what passion surges 

Through thy troubled bosom! Tell 
Why thy wakeful head emerges 

From thy agitated shell! 


Is thy tender heart sob-shaken 
Thinking of the coral strand 

Whence thy graceful form was taken 
By some heartless human hand? 

Dost thou see the palms and mangos 
Where the painted parrots 

screamed 

And the monkeys danced fandangos 

While thy fathers lay and dreamed ? 


Has some freak of fancy made thee 
Fondly think of her who bore— 
Rather let us say, who laid thee 
On that sandy, sun-kissed shore? 
Is thy bosom sorrow-laden 
As thy wistful fancies fly 
To some fair crustaceous maiden 
Loved in centuries gone by? 











Or—who knows how many a winter 
Thou hast slept serenely 

through ?— 

Thou may’st be the fabled sprinter 
Whom the late Asopus knew, 

| And to-day, when all around thee 
Talk about Olympic sports, 

Haply has some rumour found thee 
In the Zoo’s frequented courts :— 


| Haply thou hast heard some story 

|_ How the hare of old B.c. 

| Hungers to regain the glory 
_Wrested from her brows by thee. 

Frightened lest thy star be waning 

| And that thou hast lost thy pace, 

| Henry, hast thou started training 
For a Marathonian race ? 


| lf, amid the crowd that there is 

| Ever round thee in a swarm, 

| One hath told thee that the hare is 
Once again in her old form— 


They were but an idle jest; 
Therefore be thy dreams unbroken ! 





Beggar (who has been refused alms on the ground of “No change”). “Ir You’Lt GIVE THE 


SILVER T@ THE CHILD, LIDY, SHE’LL BRING YER CHINGE. 
INNERCENT, SHE AIN'T GOT THE SENSE!” 


SHE WON'T RUN AWY WIV IT, PORE 








heats ‘ " . ada | Acquitted on his own charge of 
SELF-DENIAL WEEK. driving to the public danger, a 
[At a recent,gvedding, says The Observer, the! motorist has presented the police 
bride and bridegroom specially requested their | with several valuable stop-watches 
friends to send no presents. ] : _ |as a token of esteem. 
A PROMINENT actress is protesting | 
against references in journals to her); _ Whitechapel and the Old Kent 


iewe ry - a iagve acci nts. a . . 
— 7 de E p | Road in favour of a stringent Licens- 
Postmen are petitioning the Post- | ing Bill. 


master-General against the pernicious 
practice of presenting indiscriminate | 
Christmas-boxes. A lady advertises herself in The 
Injunctions have been applied for) Star as follows: 

by a taxi-driver against persons; “Authoress; inspirations called up; cheap 
offering him more than his legal fare | rate, 30s., 20s., 15s.” 

of eightpence a mile. The state of| If some of the inspirations which 
his mind is being examined into by! reach Mr. Punch come from this 
medical experts. | quarter, we think that even the 15s. 
All information as to the latest! variety is very dear at the price, 
engagement of a chorus-girl to a Peer | especially when one takes into ac- 
is withheld by the halfpenny Press ; count the cost of stamped envelopes 


Mass meetings are being organised 








he I say, such words were spoken 


Rest, perturbéd spirit, rest! 


ee 


as being educationally worthless. 


| for return of MSS. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

THE woman whom Rosert Exson would have us adore 
is a minx (his own pet name for her) who suffers from 
the illusion that her body is much cleaner than any- 
body else’s. To escape from a sordid situation as 
mother’s help in a third-rate Manchester villa, she makes 
a marriage that is loveless on her side, and limited by 
strictly Platonic conditions. The man whom the author, 
with your true North-countryman’s reverence for wealth, 
wants us to delight in is a multi-millionaire made in 
Sheffield. He picks up the lady without introduction 
on the sands at Ilfracombe; bribes her to become his 
wife in name; loads her vainly with dresses and jewels 
and luxuries—all duly set out as in a shop-window; 
leads a dog’s life while she makes him ridiculous by her 
stupid flirtations; and goes on hoping for the one thing 
which his beastly money cannot buy. There is an 


| as lief as not if you want I should. 


Mercy sakes! I’m 
crazed to have you know. I don’t want to make a 
towse about her, but you ‘ll be plumb-crazy and hoppin’ 
mad when I tell you she was less than a yard high, and 
therefore, I suppose, not more than six years old. Most 
like you ’ve been thinking she was the most poisonous 
ole cockroach unbusted. Now haven’t you? That onl; 
shows you ’re not worth a hooter. You ’ve been flying 
right off the handle all the time, you everlasting poppy- 
cock. But don’t fret, honey. You needn’t worry any. I 'm 
about tuckered out quoting Sylvia, and bimeby T shall 
hand in my checks and quit. Guess you think I’m 
puttin’ on frills right from the jump. That only shows 
what you know about li'l Sylvia ard the American 
language doesn’t amount to a pile of beans. She wasn’t 
any hayseed, wasn’t Sylvia, and she’d gotten the 
daisiest English aunt, as good as candy, aud that’s a 


cinch. Say, honey, aren’t you ixiled io death? Or 
are you as mad as a pin? Stars and Stripes! I’m 


through. .Gee Willikins! 









































almost suburban naiveté about the methods of the —_—_—_ 

author of The Magnate (Heinemann). He locates the| If industry were the principal quality demanded of a 
heneymoon in the - novelist, Arnoul the 
Riviera because he | c Englishman (Metu- 
has been there and | Ad. * VEN) would bring im- 
thinks that we should | fs mediate fame to Mr. 
all like to be told | amie FRANCIS AVELING. 
something about the vie The author has evi- 
neighbourhood and : dently studied ‘nany 
how the novel game contemporary —oc- 
of roulette is played ments for the pur- 
at Monte Carlo. pose of making his 
Cannes, Nice and romance of the thir- 
Monte are called by teenth century a 
their real names, but | — faithful picture, but 
Mentone is childishly as he is entirely with- 
disguised as Torrento, ail evs out the power of 
Cap Martin as Cap wake selection I soon found 
Montferrat, La Mor- | we myself wishing that 
tola as La Tombola. | me A his researches had not 
There was a moment | j Fos y been so thorough. He 
in the early part of : moamnaaean ements seems to me to 
the book when I felt | Wwanrep—Aa GOLF CLUB THAT CAN BE USED ON THE RIBALD | have axes to grind, 
ashamed of  perse- SPECTATOR. and in the process 
vering, and wondered ——————————-—— his poor hero is 
what the critics had found in it to flatter so loudly. I elbowed into corners by a crowd of Cistercians, | 
never to the end discovered this, though the second half Carmelites, Premonstratensians, Bernardines, _ biblici, 


is very good reading. I trust Mr. Exson will not allow his 
head to be turned by these reviewers. For a first effort 
his book is well enough: it shows promise above the 
average, and his study of the millionaire has many 
merits. But let him in future concentrate his powers, 
avoid catalogues and other unessentials, and use one 
word where now he uses ten. And 1 hope he will grow 
out of the irritating habit of claiming for 
special erudition in the lore of Woman’s ways; and also 


not allow the lady who helps him in the millinery depart- | 


ment to have quite so free a hand. 


Mike! Gee! Gee Wiz! I swan! 
My Suz! It beats the Dutch! And 
really, you know, I think it does. But, according to Mr. 
GeorGeE Norman, and Mr. T. Fisher Unwin, not for- 
getting the Westminster Gazette, in 
of smart Society journals Sylvia in Society first made 
her curtsey to the polite world, this is how Sylvia used 
to talk at Dieppe when she was in one of her exclam- 
atory moods. Who in Sam Hill, you naturally ask, is 
Sylvia? I don’t care a dite whether I tell you, but I'd 





My! - Hully 


Mercy sakes! 





himself a_ 


which smartest! 


sententiarti—and others. I felt at last as if I were 
playing a game of hide-and-seek, in which Mr. AvELING 


— 

















| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
' 
| 
| 


was trying to conceal Arnoul and I was endeavouring to | 


find him. I did not 


became 


sare twopence whether Arnoul | 
a secular or a religious, but I did want him to| 


do something worthy of a hero of romance, and nothing | 


of the kind occurred till the tale was ne: arly told. 
Avetina has, in fact, failed to combine Arnoul’s love- 
story with the bitter struggle of creeds, and in spite of 


as much industry to read as it must have taken to wnite. 





The following notice appears in a Gloucester hotel :— 
“THE AUTOMATIC TROUSERS PRESSER 
(Penny in the Slot) 
in use at this Hotel. 
APPLY to the BOOTS.” 
The method suggested certainly relieves one’s boot- trees | 
of a great de: al of labour and responsibility, but is it) 
ac ting quite fairly towards one’s trousers to leave om 
out of the treatment? 





some strong descriptive writing his book requires almost | 
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